THE SPHINX AND THE RIDDLE
almost unknown to a large proportion of Egypt's school-
boys.
There was another current of opinion in Egypt which,
though it exercised little influence on Allenby, might have
disturbed one less careless of criticism. It was that of a
large section of the British community, official and un-
official, resident or migratory. Such opinion in general
accused Allenby of lack of resolution in dealing with the
Egyptians. Things had gone all right in the old days,
they claimed, when there was none of this talk of inde-
pendence and Egyptians had just done what they were
told to do; it needed only a little firmness, and perhaps
a sharp lesson, and the Egyptians would again come to
heel. "This didn't happen in Cromer's time'5 was the
watchword of such people. Allenby took no notice of
these imperialistic murmurings of the idle tourist or of
the discontents of the disgruntled official; though he
listened attentively to those who had real knowledge and
understanding of the country.
Such were the conditions with which Allenby had to
deal at the Cairo end of the London-Cairo cable route.
At the other were the personalities of Downing Street;
and the influences which were shaping the policy of the
British Empire at home and abroad.
The Foreign Secretary was Lord Curzon. If experi-
ence, knowledge, diligence, aptitude had been the only
qualities required, the direction of foreign affairs could
not have been in better hands. Nor was his judgment
often at fault; yet since he lacked the force of character
and the resolution to maintain his point of view in the
face of opposition, much of his work was wasted, and
British policy in the years after the war was usually
inconstant, irresolute, and ineffectual. Lord Curzon
realized the mistakes that were being made, but, though
disapproving, gave way. Affairs at home occupied so
much of the Cabinet's time that foreign policy had often
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